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STRESS PATTERNS OF RUSSIAN NOUN INFLECTION 


SSSR EE RTE POLST PEE ae 


Harry H. Josselson, Wayne University 


[PA7833.1. Russian--Inflection--Nouns. ] 
As is well known, stress (loudness) in Russian is phonemic, i.e. it serves 
to distinguish meaning, and free, i.e. it is not possible to predict on what part 
of the word it is going to fall. In addition to that, it is also rather difficult 
to predict the course of the Russian stress in the noun inflection, i.e. one 
cannot tell by looking at the nominative case of the word (the usual form of the 
lexical entry) whether the stress is going to stay on the same part of the word 
as in the nominative case or whether it is going to shift to other parts of the 
word in the other cases, 
The Russian noun has two numbers, singular and plural, and six cases, nom- 
inative, accusative, genitive, prepositional Clocative], dative and instrumental-- 
in all twelve forms into which the stress could be placed.* It would seem that 
there could be an infinite number of combinations of variations of the stress 
in the Russian noun inflection, but closer examination discloses that there are 
only eleven distinct stress patterns discernible, which will be enumerated 
below. ; 
The fact that the Russian noun stress pattern moves along well defined paths 
has been known for quite some time. Starting with the Russian linguist Vostokov, }® 
who was the first to publish in his Russian grammar, fully presented (St. Peters- 
burg, 1831) his observations concerning the movement of the stress in the so- | 
called oblique cases of the noun declension, and continuing in the 19th century 
with the works of J. K. Grot, A. Aleksandrov, K. Smirnov, F. F. Fortunatov, and | 
| 


others, in the 20th century with the studies of V. Chernyshev, I. I. Ogiyenko, 
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A, Sobolevskiy, and climaxing with the exhaustive study of R, Nachtigall, 







Akzentbewegung in der russischen Formene und Wortbilding (Heidelberg, 1922), 






the stress patterns of the Russian noun inflection have been studied quite 





thoroughly, described accurately, and their present form traced back historically 


to ProtoeSlavic and even IndosEuropean origins,@ 










The present investigation approached this problem from the descriptive view- 





point. It was my purpose to find out which of the stress patterns occurred most 






frequently in the language in order to see whether or not there was a predominance 






of certain patterns over others, and whether it would be possible to establish the 






over-all distribution of the stress patterns of noun inflection in standard con- 






temporary Russian. 






I. first examined the stress patterns of the paradigms of 754 nouns taken 





from the vocabulary of A, Semeonoff's [Semenov] A new Russian grammar (EF. P. 






Dutton & Co., New York, 1938), I followed this up by a similar investigation 








of 1,000 nouns occurring most. frequently in a list which I had compiled on the 





basis of a frequency study of Russian vocabulary, This list was based on an 





examination of the vocabulary of ten sources of Russian literature ranging 







chronologically from 1830 to date, Two sources were chosen from the 19th 





century, three from the period 1900-1918, and five were chosen from the post- 





Ten thousand words were chosen from each source, giving 





revolutionary period. 






a total of 100,000 words examined, The results obtained from comparing the 


examinations of the two groups will be given below, 








Since I am a native speaker of Russian, I wrote down the stress patterns 4s 





I uttered them, as well as compared them with the utterances of other well edu- 






cated, native speakers of Russian. Other sources of information were provided 





by dictionaries recording the contemporary standard usage, notably Blattner's 





RussianeGerman and GermaneRussian dictionary, originally published by 





Josselson, STRESS PATTERNS OF RUSSIAN NOUN INFLECTION 
Langenscheidt and later reprinted in this country by the custodian of alien 
property. Thus, any differences in usage were recorded. 

The examination disclosed that the stress patterns of Russian nouns fall 
into two groups, the fixed stress group (labeled Class I in the agcompanying 
table 1) and the movable stress group (Class II). ‘The fixed stress group fell 
into two subgroups, the stem stress group (Class IA), with the stress remaining 
on the same syllable of the stem throughout the whole declension of the noun, 
and the ending stress group (Class IB), with the stress falling on the final 
morpheme,~ The movable stress group (Class II) was subdivided into nine sub- 
groups, with various combinations of stress between the case forms in the singu- 
lar and plural, the simplest of which were the following two subgroups: stem 
stress singular, ending stress plural (Class IIA); and the reverse, ending stress 


singular, stem stress plural (Class IIC). ‘The exact descriptions of the nine 


subgroups of the movable stress group (Class II) are given below. 


Of the 754 nouns taken from the vocabulary of Semeonoff's Grammer (here- 
after referred to as S$) 586 nouns. or 77.8% fell into the fixed stress group (Class 
I), while 788 of the 1,000 nouns taken from the frequency list (hereafter referred 
to as F) or 78.8% also fell into the same class, thus showing that approximately 
three quarters of the Russian nouns have the same stress in the paradigm as they 
have in the nominative case. In S 498 nouns or 66.0% fell into the fixed stem 
stress group :(Class IA) and 88 or 11.8% into the ending stress group (Class IB). 
The figures for F are as follows: IA--712 nouns or 71.2%, IB--76 nouns or 7.6%. 

The movable stress group showed 135 nouns or 17.9% for S, and 189 nouns or 
18.9% for F. The remainder, 33 nouns or 4.3% in S, and 23 nouns or 2.3% in F, 
showed a difference in usage; the stress could follow one of two patterns. The 
vacillation can be summarized as follows: .(1) vacillation between the fixed 
stem stress (IA) pattern and various other patterns (18 nouns or 2.4% in 8, and 11 


nouns or 1.1% in F); (2) vacillation between the fixed ending stress (IB) pattern 
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and various other patterns (3 nouns or .4% in S, and 2 nouns or .2% in F); and 


-(3) vacillation within the several patterns of the movable stress group (II) 









(12 nouns or 1.5% in S, and 10 nouns or 1.0% in F). ‘The complete data will be 






found in Table 1 below, p. 59. 






Following is a description of the nine subgroups of the movable stress 


group (Class II): 







Subgroup A; stem stress singular, ending stress plural. 









Subgroup B: stem stress all cases of singular and nominative and accusative 






plural; ending stress genitive, prepositional, dative and instrumental plural, 


Subgroup C: ending stress singular, stem stress plural. 









Subgroup D; stem stress accusative singular and nominative accusative 






plurals end stress remaining cases singular and plural. 






Subgroup E; stem stress nominative, accusative plural; ending stress rest 






of the declension. 






Subgroup F: stem stress singular on the first syllable; stem stress plural 


on the second syllable, 










Subgroup G: stem stress first syllable nominative singular and all of 








plural; stem stress second syllable rest of singular, 





Subgroup H: stem stress second syllable genitive, prepositional, dative, 






and instrumental singular; stem stress first syllable nominative, prepositional, 





singular, and accusative, 





and dative plural; ending stress nominative, accusative 






genitive, instrumental plural. 






Subgroup I; ending stress all of singular and genitive, accusative plural; 


stem stress nominative, prepositional, dative and instrumental plural. 








Samples of each of the patterns of the Russian noun declension are appended 





at the end of this article in Table 2, p. 60, 


There is a certain amount of overlapping between the two lists: ‘332 nouns 
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from F, or roughly 1/3 of the total list, occur also in S. Of these, 227 nouns 
belong to Class I (194 in IA, 33 in IB), 82 belong to Class II (27 in IIA, 22 in 
IIB, 13 in IIC, 10 in IID, 7 in IIE, 1 in IIF, 1 in IIG, 1 in JIH and O in II 1), 
while in the vacillating group 22, or nearly the whole group, also shows up in Ss. 
The data pertaining to the distribution of the overlapping of nouns between the 
two lists are tabulated in Table 3, p. 62. 

In view of the high degree of correlation between the distribution of the 
stress patterns of the two lists, one representing all possible noun declension 
types as listed in a grammar, the other based on actual frequency of occurrence 
in literary language (98.7% for Class I, 90.4% for Class II), the following 
conclusions can be made : 

1. Over 3/4 of Russian nouns retain the stress of the nominative case in 
the rest of the paradigm. 


2. Approximately 15% of the nouns are represented by three relatively 


simple movable stress patterns: classes IIA, IIB, IIC. 


3. Less than 10% of the nouns are represented in somewhat more complicated 
patterns. 

4. In addition to other information, such as declension type, Russian nouns 
should also be identified by their stress patterns. 

Further work needs to be done in reference to the distribution of stress 
patterns according to declension type, genders, number of syllables contained in 
a noun, segmentation of consonants and vowels, and any other pertinent consid- 


erations. 


(March 18, 1948] 


l¥rom a descriptive viewpoint it is more suitable to arrange the cases of 
Russian noun inflection in the above order. It fits the structure of the present 
day Russian noun paradigm better than the traditional order of the Latin noun 
declension, 
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(74 2ussian proper names are transliterated by the system called ‘popular' 
in SIL 1, no. 20 (1943), as corrected in SIL 6.16 (1948); the examples in Table 
2 are transliterated by the ‘scientific’ system (SIL 1, no. 20). -GLT] 

“for a full list of references dealing with. the historical aspect of the 
development of the various patterns of Russian noun declension see Nachtigall. 
n this group, as well as in all other cases of ending stress, the first 


syllable of the instrumental plural (which consists of two syllables: -ami) 
usually takes the stress. In a few cases the stress falls on the last syllable. 


For our purposes both of these are considered belonging to the ending stress 


group. 
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Table 1. 


) CORRELATION OF TWO GROUPS OF STRESS PATTERNS 
OF RUSSIAN NOUN INFLECTION 


aE Pe ay 































754’ Nouns Taken Top 1000 Nouns 
from the Vocabulary Taken from the t 
of Semeonoff's Grammar Frequency List H 
Class Number Percent Number Percent 
of occurrences of occurrences 
“= “498 66.0 “Vig 71.2 
1B 88 11.8 76 7.6 
Subtotal pee 
Class I 586 77.8 788 78.8 
2A 51 6.8 72 7.8 
2B 32 4.2 63. 6.3 
'2C 25 3.3 26 2.6 
2D 12 1.6 12 1.2 
2E 8 : | 13 1.3 
2F 3 -4 1 ok 
2G 2 a) 1 ry | 
2H 1 me 1 Pe 
2I 1 re 8) .O 
Subtotal et cites 
Class. II 135 17.9 189 18.9 
IA or IB 1 | 1 el 
1A or 2A 11 1.5 7 s¥ 
1A or 2B 5 2 3 2 
tA or 2C 1 me | 0) 0 
IB or 2A 2 8 1 ol 
YB or '2E 1 >a 1 ol 
2A or 2B 2 3 2 2 
2A or 2F 1 me 1 ol 
2B or ‘2F 1 od 1 el 
2C or 2D 1 ol 1 Re | 
2C or 2E 3 o4 3 3 
2D or 2E 4 A) 2 “8 
Subtotal aaa, cnagniaen ee nmap 
Vacillating 33 4.3 23 2.3 
Group =e a —_————. =_—— 
Totals 754 100.0 1000 100.0 
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Table 2. 






Specimens of the Various Stress Patterns of Russian Noun Inflection 
(transliterated for reasons of typographical convenience, see fn. 1a] 






Class IB 





Class IA 









plural 


plural singular 








singular 





otvét otvéty starik starik{ 






otvét otvéty starik& starikov 








otvétov stariké starik6v 









otvéta 








stariké starikax 


otvéte otvetax 










otvéty otvétam stariki starik&m 





starikém starikdmi 


otvétom otvétami 








Class IIA Class IIB 












singular 
v6 


plural 
slovd 







sl6vo slova veg védi 






slév vesi vesej 
slovax 
slovdm vesi vesém 
slovaémi vestu ve$dmi 


vé6i 











sl6vom 








Class IIC Class IID 












plural si ar plural 









okné $kna golovd eblovy 
oknd 6kna gdlovu gdlovy 
okné ékon golovy golbv 

oknd $knax golovd golovhx 
okné 6knam golove golov&m 






’ 


oknom 6knami golovdi golov4mi 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Class IIE Class IIF 





singular 
ra 4 
poldeni 
példent 
polidna 
poltdne 
4 a 
poludnu 


/ 
poludnem 


Class IIG 


vélny 
volny 
voln 
volnax 


vélnam 


vélnami 


poludni 
poludni 
poludnei 
poludnax 
poludnam 


poludnami 


singular 
sirota 
sirott 
siroty 
siroté 
sirote 


sirotéi 
nm 


Class II I 


singular 
/ 
derevo 
4 
derevo 
/ 
dereva 
/ 
dereve 
/ 
derevu 


dérevom 


Class IIH 


singular 

E 4 
dita 

f 
dita 

Z 
ditati 

a4 
ditati 


4 
ditati 


4 
ditatei 
wn 


plural 
siréty 
sirét 
sirot 
sirdtax 
sirotam 


sirotami 


plural 
derévia 
derévia 
deréviev 
deréviax 
deréviam 


deréviami 


plural 
déti 
détei 
detéi 


4 ae 
detax 


FP oo 
det am 


vw Z 
detimi 
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Table 3 
Distribution of the Occurrence of the Number of Nouns of the Frequency 
List in the Vocabulary of Semeonoff's Grammar According 
to Stress Patterns 
Class Number. of Nouns Subtotals 
IA 194' 


IB 33 





IIA 27 


IIB 22 


IIC 13 


IID 10 
IIE 
IIF 
IIG 
IIH 


he ae t 





IA or IB 
IA or IIA 
IA or IIB 


IA or IIC 





IB or IIA 


IB or IIE 





IIA or IIB 
IIA or IIF 
IIB or IIF 
IIC or IID 
IIC or IIE 


IID or IIE 
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A COMMUNICATION 
[Pos. Linguistics--Terminology. | 
To the Editor of SIL 


Dear Sir: 


Re the discussion of juncture KSIL6.'20, 21 [1948]) may I propose the term 
rupture? It is both semantically lucid and physiologically and emotionally appli- 
iS which gives it an advantage over the Ward 8 schismeme and the by now badly 
mauled juncture. 


In all seriousness, however, and in spite of Kepke's entertaining squib, 
there is nothing wrong with the term juncture. It implies a linking without 
specifying the actual proximity. The electrons and nucleus in an atom must be 
considered to be in juncture although the distances of joining are comparatively 
astronomical. Atoms in a molecule must also be considered to be in juncture, but 
with even greater separation (open juncture) . Or, to be etymological, two oxen 
may be linked by a yoke (iugum) and yet not be in contact. If the yoke is longer, 
of course, the juncture is more open. 


Yours, 
Williem M. Austin 


New York, New York 
Aprilel4 1948 


(The Editor is convinced that Dr. Austin's second paragraph contains perfectly 
valid reasons for the appropriateness of the word juncture. But even if this were 
not so, it must be remembered that a technical tefm means whatever its users agree 
to have it mean. Those of us who have found a need for such a term as juncture 
have defined it, by implication or otherwise, and it seems rather pointiese te 
argue about it. Gtr] 





Erratum: IL6.35, last line: insert cf. before ibid. 376—7. 
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Notes on Slavic bibliography, 1. 


(P60, A7400, Review: Slavic.--PA7400, 9. Slavic--Bibliography. ] 


Comparatively little has been published on Slavic in the linguistic journals 


of the United States. Since I have recently received copies of works on Slavic, 
it seemed a useful thing to let linguists generally know the type of thing being 
published. These notes are not meant to be critical reviews and will be limited 


to books which come into my possession. They therefore claim neither to be au- 


thoritative statements nor to give representative material, The first items are 


Serbo-Croatian school grammars, 


Ivo Ursié, Gramatika hrvatskog ili srpskog jezika; Gramatika, pravopis, 








vjeStina pisanja i govora; Ud¥benik za nike strutne ¥kole i tefajeve. Zagreb, 
1947, ([PA7720.77. ] (‘Grammar of the Croatian or Serbian language; grammar, 
orthography, skill in writing and speaking; textbook for lower professional 
schools and courses. ') 

Ursié"s book is an elementary grammar, designed to introduce the student 
to the grammatical analysis of the literary Croatian (Serbian) language. It is 
divided into three sections - Grammar, Orthography, Style, It is prescriptive 
in attitude but of course descriptive in regard to the literary language. The 
approach is inductive, Examples are given (usually in boldface type), the 
student is told to pronounce them or consider them from a particular point of 
view, and then leading questions are askede The answers are given in boldface 


type, set to the right side of the page. 


Grammar. The grammatical analysis is the traditional one. The most note- 


worthy feature is the introduction to the ‘sounds’, They are described accorde 


64: 








REVIEWS 
ing to point of articulation, voiced and voiceless are distinguished for 


morphophonemic purposes, and some replacement rules are given. The organs of 


speech are described and illustrated. Accent is described as fast, slow, falling 
and rising (for short fall, short rise, long fall, long rise). The terms 'fast' 
and ‘slow’ are not good choices, as short falls may be longer than short rises 


(see Ekblom, Beitrage zur phonetik der serbischen sprache, Uppsala, 1917, pp. 19, 





20). Accent is marked only in the section dealing with it. 

Orthography. Spelling rules (capitalization, punctuation, etc.) and a 
glossary of correctly spelled words are included here. The glossary also includes 
lists of preferred usages.’ This is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 
It reflects popular usage in the condemned column -(labelled "Don't say or write'). 
Some of the forms are from dialects differing considerably from the standard. 
Grammatical formatives, vocabulary items and syntactic constructions frowned 


upon by the prescriptive grammar are all represented (see below on style). Some 


of these may be found in Spoken Serbo-Croatian in the Holt Spoken Language Series. 





The third section, on style (°Skill in Writing and Speaking’), is an intro- 
duction to what a literary language is. The ‘purity of the literary language’ 
is discussed and defended against borrowings (barbarizmi), provincialisms, 
neologisms and archaisms, Other features of bad style (tautology, ambiguity, 
etc.) are illustrated, also. 

Ursié’s Gramatika is, as is obvious from the above, very traditional, but as 
such it is not badly done. When modern linguistics are assimilated by Serbo- 
Croatian scholars, the chances of its reaching students in the lower grades 


should be good. 





Mate Hraste and Sreten Zivkovié. Gramatika hrvatskog ili srpskog jezika, 





Slasovi i oblici; za II. razred gimnazije. Zagreb, 1947. (PA?7720. 77. J (Grammar 
of the Croatian or Serbian language, sounds and forms; for second grade of 


gymnasium. ') 
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This is a useful and fairly detailed grammar of the modern written language. 
It also has some interesting observations upon popular usage in several instances, 
The section on phonetics’ is quite detailed, with diagrams of the organs of speech 
m, 
az, éd. The diagrams for & and é clearly show that the difference is not point 


of articulation but articulator (tongue tip for &, blade for 6). No mention of 


aspiration is made in regard to p t k or other sounds. The occurrence of &, # in 


Hercegovina, Lica, and Banija is mentioned. In the discussion of accent we find 


historical (pp. 23, 24), dialect (25) and comparative (23, 25) statements. This is 
true.of discussions of other aspects of the language throughout the book, although 


it is primarily descriptive. Although accent differences are noted in the dis- 


cussion of cases (examples are accented throughout), there is no attempt at 


presenting accent patterns for noun or verb. 


Phonology is taken up in some detail, but relevant phonologic changes are 
repeated in the morphology, The textbook nature of the work justifies this to 
some extent. 

The treatment of the morphology is traditional. Nothing unusual is to be 
found in the description of noun, adjective, pronoun, numeral or verb. Four 
classes of verbs are given, according to stem formative vowel of the present forms 
(e, je, a, i). This results in sub-types of somewhat heterogenous character. 


More classes of more uniform character would be preferable (compare Spoken Serbo- 





Croatian, pp. 447ff.). 
The traditional attitude of the book may be seen from the following quota- 


tions: 


p. 38: "there is no literary contraction of vowels, which is often heard in 


speech’; 
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39: ‘our language is ordered upon the rule: "Write as you speak!"™’, 

An enlightening quotation on the difficulties of the literary language is worth 
noting: 

43: ‘For many of our students it is hard to learn whether ije or je is 
written in place of the sound jat, it’s hard to learn the accent, but it is 
equally hard to learn when ¥ is pronounced and written, and when 6. The reasons 
for that we must seek in the manner of pronunciation of these sounds in the 
territory of our national language. The question is most difficult in kajkavski 
sections, because Ljudevit Gaj, the father of Croatian orthography in Latin script, 
didn't at the very first distinguish the sounds & and é. He didn't in the 


beginning take the sound € into his orthography but & for both sounds. He wrote 


the same sign for the sounds ¢ and é in the words: hoe, pomod, obtinski and 





junaSki, ru®nik, o%i, but everyone sees that that is neither correct nor good. ' 





Despite its obvious shortcomings, the book is a‘very useful compilation of 
material. The number of optional forms given show that the literary straight. 
jacket is not over-confining. The distribution of the forms thus given would be 
of great value descriptively-.-that is, statements as to where they are optional 
variants and where they are exclusively used. 

Serbo-Croatian still has had no satisfactory descriptive treatment. The 
greatest problem is the determination of the morphemes and the description of 
alternants. The latter includes the relation of the accent patterns to other 
formatives. The existing grammars are very careful to give forms, but paradigms 
are not lists of morphemes. At best they put into relief morpheme alternants or 
parts of discontinuous morphemes. In the verb the stem formative suffixes need 
morphemic classification. In my opinion, these suffixes are morphemes indicating 
aspect. There are two major morphemes-—perfective and imperfective. The 


alternants of each are seen by the patterns into which verbs fall. ‘The same 
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formal suffix may be perfective or imperfective as it fits into a given pattern, 


For example: 
a (I) Sékati °to wait’ 
a (P) dd¥ekati ‘to wait for’; (div) a/je (I) do®ekifvati ‘to wait for, be 





receiving’ 


The stem formative suffix a is neither perfective nor imperfective except as it 


fits into the pattern, The pattern is here simple verb, prefixed simple verb, 


prefixed verb with suffix extension. The suffix a'(and a/je) is a morpheme 
alternant of imperfective in ¥Skati and of perfective in db&ekati, Such a 


statement as this may be implicit in many works on Slavic, but I have not seen it 


explicitly stated, 
Carleton T, Hodge 


[April 12, 1948] 
Foreign Service Institute 


Department of State 
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Franz Boas. Kwakiutl grammar, with a glossary of the suffixes. Edited by 





Helene Boas Yampolsky; with the collaboration of Zellig S. Harris. Philadelphia, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 37, Part 3 (pp. 200-377), 
1947. | 

(P60. $3315. 09. Review: Kwakiutl--Descriptive grammar. |] 

At the time of Boas's death the manuscript of his Kwakiutl grammar was in 
final form.+ It represented the linguistic results of his work with the Kwakiutl 
covering more than half a century. His daughter, Mrs. Yampolsky, with the aid 
of Zellig Harris, undertook to edit the manuscript, checking and correcting 
details as well as filling in some of the gaps. It would be interesting to 
know precisely what changes were made in Boas’s original manuscript. The 
discussion of vowel phonemes, for example, is probably one of the editorial 
additions. But Boas's method and point of view are clearly dominant in this 
posthumous publication. The editor is to be congratulated for not trying to 
rework the material into a description that would follow present-day linguistic 


methods of analysis and presentation. The grammar as it stands seems to be 





fairly pure Boas. 

The Kwakiutl dialect described is the southern one, spoken by the Kwakiutl 
proper, the Nimkish, Tlawitsis, and Mamaleleqala. Throughout the grammar 
occasional comparisons are made with the northern dialect, Newettee, and with 
Bella Bella (Central Kwakiutl). A brief appendix on Newettee and another on 
Bella Bella, dealing with the pronouns and demonstratives, follow the grammar. 
Finally, the glossary of Kwakiutl suffixes, which takes up nearly half of the 
entire publication, has the Boasian richness of detail and a wealth of examples; 


it should prove extremely useful for future comparative work. 
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Many of the structural features of Kwakiutl are familiar characteristics of 
Wakashan, and some of them are found as well among other ‘Northwest Coast' lan- 
guages. * In its phonetic system Kwakiutl shows the Northwest Coast elaboration of 
guttural and velar consonants, among both the stops and spirants, and in plain and 
labialized varieties. In addition, Kwakiutl has an anterior k series, correspond- 
ing to the Nootka & series, according to Boas (p. 208, fn. 5). Stops and affrica- 
tives occur in three types--sonant, surd, and glottalized; the sonants and surds 
correspond to the single surd type of Nootka, with the glottalized sets of the two 
Wakashan languages also corresponding. Besides the glottals ? and h, Boas indi- 


cates a laryngeal h, which is described as being rare and variable; in Nootka 


both h and ? occur, The glottalized continuants found in Kwakiutl--m, fh, w, ¥, tad 


have been widely reported for many Salish languages, as far inland as Coeur d‘Alene, 
The vowel system is more difficult to ascertain. Boas refers to the ‘very 

labile system’ of Kwakiutl vowels, and this characteristic of the vowels showing 

a wide phonetic range of conditioned and free variations is reported or implied 

throughout the Northwest Coast literature, often leading to descriptions in which 

the system of vowel phonemes is highly obscure, Boas’ transcription includes five 


basic yowel types--i, e, a, o, u. But the pairs i, e and o, u are each classed 
as a single phoneme, with the high varieties, i and u, occurring primarily in 
juxtaposition to ‘front consonants,’ and the mid varieties, e and 0, being 

found mainly next to ‘back consonants.’ The five-vowel transcription is therefore 


interpreted as a three-point system of vowel phonemes--i varying with e, u varying 


with o, and a--similar to that of Kutenai or of Salish Bella Coola rather than to 
that of Wakashan Nootka, which has a five-point system. Quantity operates as a 
phonemic feature among Kwakiutl vowels, as it also does in Kutenai, Bella Coola, 


and Nootka, Besides the long and short types, Boas includes a set of three 


ultrae short vowels--®Y» &, oW.-and the ‘weakened vowel’ ®- The phonemic 
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status of these vowels and combinations is unclear; in regarding them as units 





Boas was undoubtedly influenced not only by purely phonetic considerations but 





also by certain sound alternations in morphemes, occurring, for example, between 


ey and e*, ow and o*, % and @. 





Kwakiutl stems are primarily monosyllabic, with a CVC or CVCC structure. 
Words likewise begin with a single consonant followed by a vowel, as in Nootka, 
or with a "preglottalized bowel'; Boas seems to have considered the glottal stop 


in an initial ?V combination as structurally but not morphemically functional. 







General phonemic changes are relatively few in Kwakiutl. Among these the 
labialization of all k sounds (anterior, guttural, and velar) after a back 


vowel and, conversely, the delabialization of k” sounds before a back vowel 











are familiar phenomena in a number of Northwest Coast languages. In contrast 

to these general changes, there are a bewildering variety of special morphopho- 
nemic changes in Kwakiutl, affecting consonants and vowels in stems and suffixes, 
In terms of their influence upon the terminal consonant of the stem, suffixes are 
classed as indifferent, weakening (primarily voicing), and hardening (primarily 


glottalizing), a classification similar to the Nootka division into indifferent, 





softening (changing of voiceless spirants to semivowels), and hardening (glottal- 









izing). 
. The morphological processes of Kwakiutl are reduplication, suffixation, 


insertion or infixation, and change of stem vowels. The morphemic changes 





involving reduplication show the elaborateness characteristic of many Northwest 
Coast languages: the change may set in motion the entire morphological machinery, 
the reduplication being accompanied by stem vowel changes, insertion of a 


consonant or vowel, suffixation, and special morphophonemic changes as well. 





Suffixation is extensive, A familiar feature of the Northwest Coast is the 









“highly camcrete and specific content of many of the Kwakiutl suffixes¢ in 


addition to general locative suffixes (in, on), there are numerous specific 
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locatives (on the water, in the house, on the head, in the body).: The same 
emphasis on localization and specificity is found in the third person pronominal 
suffixes, which distinguish visible versus invisible and specify each of these 
Classi- 


categories on the basis of nearness to first, second, or third person, 


fying suffixes are added to numerals for counting persons, long objects, round 


objects, flat objects, and what appears to be a container class of objects 


(dishes, spoons, cradles). 
Also familiar as a Northwest Coast feature is the fundamentally predicative 
nature of all Kwakiutl stems, there being no distinction between nouns and verbs 


on this level. In context, however, substantives may be differentiated from 


predicators by distinct possessive as against personal pronominal suffixes. 

A reviewer would be very. small-minded indeed, it seems to me, to criticize 
Boas’s Kwakiutl from the point of view of present-day linguistic practice. 
Needless to say, his grammar does not reflect recent trends in linguistics either 


in his analytic methods or in his manner of presentation, and those who knew Boas 


would be profoundly surprised if it did. One of his fundamental tenets, not only 


in linguistics but in the other areas of his work, was to place his trust in the 
factual data as it presented itself to his senses, The raw data could be 
arranged and classified, and this Boas did with a keenly critical and loving 
attention to detail. But the data could not be tampered with. Consequently, 

his Kwakiutl grammar, like his other linguistic works, are written in a cautiously 
normalized phonetic script rather than in a phonemic transcription. He simply 


distrusted the chain of logic involved in a phonemic analysis, regarding it as an 


extraneous’ legalistic device that might lead an investigator to finagle with his 
basic factual data instead of believing his senses. 


The rigorous! definition of terms, which modern linguistics has come to 
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emphasize more and more, was a feature of treatment that Boas also viewed with 
suspicion. Except for a few special terms (*prenominal’, ‘weakening’, ‘harden- 
ing’), Boas preferred to use the common words of grammatical terminology without 
limiting definitions. In the Kwakiutl grammar such terms as ‘noun’ and ‘verb*, 
*singular’ and *plural' sometimes refer to a formal class or to a specific 
morpheme of the class, sometimes to a syntactic function, and sometimes to a 
semantic class, 

To Boas the type of mathematical logic similarly employed in a deductive 
presentation, which proceeds from the more inclusive parts of the spite to 
the smaller sub-systems, was an artificial neatness that could obscure the 
sprawling variety of detail in a language. The Kwakiutl grammar begins with a . 
two-page introduction which points out some of the general structural features 
of the language. But thereafter in the grammar itself there is no systematic 
discussion of the major parts of the structure leading to the minor parts and 
finally to the details with examples: the main section of the grammar, the 
morphology, starts right off with a presentation of the extremely complex and 
detailed "types of reduplication and stem expansion’; the subsection on verbs 
begins immediately with a description of the forms of the imperative. The main 
meat of the presentation lies in the copious examples, most of which are given 
in their full sentence contexts.: 

If Boas hewed to his own point of view in giving emphasis to the unvarnished 
data and in distrusting logical procedures that seemed overly slick and fancy to 


him, this was not due to his lack of acquaintance with what was going on in 


linguistics. It was due, rather, to the fact that he attacked all problems 


pertaining to man with that direct and stubborn simplicity which formed an 
integral part of his greatness. 


(april 14, 1948] Stanley S. Newman 
México, D.F. 
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lan early description of Kwakiutl by Boas is contained in the Handbook of 
American Indian languages, BAEK Bulletin 40, Part I, 423-557 (1911). This earlier 
version covered a more restricted area.of the southern Kwakiutl than the present 
grammar and was based, of course, upon a.much smaller range of data. The 
transcriptions of the two versions differ significantly; the earlier one used 
’ considerably more vowel symbols and fewer consonantic elements, the glottalized 
continuants being notably omitted. In general, too, the earlier treatment was 
more. loosely organized and described very little of the morphological system as 
such; the complex system of stem types given in the present version was not 
taken up in the early grammar; the long list of suffixes with an individual dis- 
cussion of each one, which constitutes a. separate glossary in the present treat- 
ment, was included in the body of the earlier grammar and formed nearly the 
whole of the morphological section. 

“the term ‘Northwest Coast languages’ in this review refers to those 
languages which may be suspected, at least, of being genetically related to 
Kwakiutl. For pointing out similarities between Kwakiutl and other Northwest 
Coast languages, in this sense, I have at hand, in addition to my own Bella Coola 
materials; Morris Swadesh, Nootka internal syntax, IJAL 9,77-102 (1939); Edward 
Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka texts, tales and ethnological narratives, with 
grammatical notes and lexical materials, New Haven, Yale University, 1959; Paul 
L. Garvin, Kutenai I: . Phonemics, IJAL 14.37-42 (1948); Manuel Andrade, Quileute, 














and Gladys A. Reichard, Coeur d"Alene, in Handbook of American Indian languages, 
Part 3, 151-292, (1933), and 521-707 (1938); May M. Edel, The Tillamook language, 


IJAL 10.1-57 (1939). 
In the present Kwakiutl grammar Boas points out (p.214, fn. 10) that the 


Iabialization of k sounds after o or u is a Kwakiutl phenomenon similar to that 
found not only in Kutenai, a probably related language, but also in Chinook and 
Tlingit, which are not genetically related to Kwakiutl. He believed that dif- 
fusion or mutual borrowing accounted for the phonological and morphological 
similarities which extended beyond the genetically related languages of the 
Northwest Coast. For a discussion of Boas’ theory of linguistic diffusion and 
mutual borrowing of fundamental structural features, see Harry Hoijer, Methods 


in the classification of American Indian languages, in Language, culture, and 
personality, Menasha, Wisconsin, Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941, pp. 9-12, 
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Parker McKenzie and John P, Harrington. Popular account of the Kiowa Indian 





language. Santa Fe, NeM., 1948. 2lp. f2. (Monographs of the School of 
American Research, No. 12.) 


(P60. 34500, Review: Kiowa language. | 


This is a treatment of Kiowa, the language of some 1500 Indians who live in 
and around the town of Anadarko in. central Oklahoma, and whose immediate ancese 
tors were members of a typical Plains culture which flourished in the same 
general area, The authors are John P. Harrington, who has done much work with 


the language, and Parker McKenzie, a resident of Anadarko and himself a Kiowa, 


who has long been interested in the analysis of his language. 

The booklet .(it is little more than that, despite its 9xll in, pages) is 
“divided into six sections: Introduction, 1<«3; Phonematics, 4=lls; Morphomatics, 
12016; Lexics, 173 A Text in Kiowa, 188193; Glossary, (page 20 is blank) 21. 

In the introduction, Harrington points out that Kiowa is especially inter- 
esting because of its relationship to Tanoan and Zuni, one which he. suggested 
as early as 19101 and which Sapir included in his classification of American 
Indian languages, This relationship needs to be proved systematically, but 
even preliminary compariscns such as Dr. George L. Trager and I have had 
occasion to make between Taos and Kiowa amply support it. 

A sketch of the external history of the Kiowas in the post-Columbian period 
is also included in the Introduction along with some general remarks about the 


language. While Kiowa is surely not the only Indian language which ‘is peculiar 


as Indian languages go in that it is spoken only in one dialect’ (p. 2), it is 


quite true that no regional variation has been observed. Comparison of the 
language of a presentegeneration speaker with that of, say, a grandparent would 
demonstrate clearly the phonetic acculturation to the surrounding local brand 
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of Oklahoma English which Harrington implies when he says that ‘infiltration and 
bilingualism have probably regionalized to some extent the phonetics of the Kiowa 


language.’ .(p.2) This kind of dialect study too needs to be done--for Kiowa no 


less than for other languages. 

It is a pity that in a work which was apparently designed to do for Kiowa 
what Kluckhohn did so excellently for Navaho-eegive that gentle reader, the edu- 
cated layman, a sketch of the structure of an unfamiliar language in non-techni- 
cal terms--statements such as these should occurr: "English taketh was improved 
into takes... Desire to be distinct in utterance has been in the development of 
Kiowa constantly a shaping factor. Scarcely a vocable of modern Kiowa has come 
through unchanged since reconstruction times." .(p.3) The first sentence would 
seem to contain a value judgment which has basis in neither fact nor fancy. Of 
the second, one can only regret that the dangerous anthropocentric myth of people 
being able to consciously shape their. language in some direction or other has 
been perpetuated by a professional linguist. Any language spoken today is at 
once the end product of a series of changes, the reasons for which we only dimly 
understand, and a linguistic system on which further changes will inevitably be 
rung < ; 

The definitions of. the subdivisions of ‘phonematics’ are not always clear, 
e.g., ‘Literics lists the definite number of the stars of spoken Kiowa's con- 
stellation,’ .(p.3) ‘The fact that those subdivisions are ‘literics, accent, and 
stylistics' indicates a regrettable confusion of levels of analysis, while the 


statement that 'phonematics' and ‘morphomatics' present the materials which are 


the subject matter of old-fashioned grammars, and "lexics' those of old-fashioned 


vocabularies and dictionaries only partially translates the author's idiolect into 


the language usually found in linguistic works. 
‘The unit of the Kiowa language is the syllable’ (p.3:), the introduction 
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then goes on to say, and the C¥(C) structure of a Kiowa syllable is described. 
And indeed, a native speaker of English is struck by the seeming discreetness of 
syllables in a Kiowa utterance, probably because of the difference in juncture 
and accent patterns between the two languages. But would this same--let us 
assume, linguistically neivee-speaker be struck by the phenomena that prompted 
Harrington to write, "The practice of the Kiowa Indians is to alternate sentences 
as the conversation of two persons’ or ‘Sentence, word, morphom is merely called 
in Kiowa: a speaking, a sounding}? (p.3) 

Harrington uses ‘phonematics’ to include the physical, physiological, and 
psychological bases of speech as well as phonetics and phonemics. Was it nece 
essary or desirable, however, to say that Kiowa reminds one (any one?=-a Kiowa, 
for instance?) ‘of the crashing of waves upon the shore, or still more of the 
cries of nonehuman animals, which open the mouth, or the like, to make a cry’? 
(pe 4) 

It is stated that the only ‘phonems’ that have allophones are the velars, 
which are back or front depending on the’ following vowel. However, the /1/ pho- 


neme, for instance, has [dl] and [1] allophones, thus: /khlztp/ [kwdiz,eip™] 


"milk", but ‘/polgyi/ [poy "gyi J *rabbit', 


Kiowa is said to have six ‘buccal’ vowels, three ‘rounded’ and three *tongue- 
raising’, which are written and approximately pronounced as follows: 


w as the au in aught, ow as in show, u as in rule 
a as in calf, ey as in they, i as in machine 


There are six corresponding ‘nasobuccal’ vowels which are represented by a vowel 
symbol plus N. Each of these twelve short vowels is also said to occurr long, and 
is then written double. The rounded vowels may be followed by y to form diph- 
thongs, long and short, oral and nasalized, Except for the long vowels, which I 
believe to be functions of the accentual pattern, I have arrived at the same 


analysis (writing /wo uae i/ and -/y 9 y ae i/ respectively. The choice, for 
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reasons that one may suppose would be labeled ‘practical’, of such a graph as 
‘oowyyN* for a syliable nucleus which is at most bi-phonemic (/py/) is hardly 
' felicitous. 

The consonant phonemes are then discussed. First, the glottal stop; then, 
‘each of the three articulatory positions [five positions have been mentioned a 
few lines above] in the mouth presents quadruple form of clusives* (p.5), by 
which are meant the four series of stops--voiceless unaspirated, voiceless aspi- 
rated, voiceless glottalized, voiced, in the labial, dental, and velar positions, 

Two semivowels, y and w, are set up although Harrington says ‘they are nothing 


but i and ut i(p.5). A word like [yi*], phonemically /yf/, 'two', would indicate 


that y is a consonant like any other. The only occurrence of a CwJ-like sound 


that I-have found is as a glide in the word for ‘coffee’ [tsou'wi], probably 
phonemically /co’ f/, 

There are also s and z phonemes; there are sounds written ts, ts’, and dl, 
which are described as unit phonemes (/c, c’, 1/); and there are m and n. 

The closing paragraph of the section on consonants reads: *Etymological 
comparisons sometimes require the overriding of consonant series distinctions, as 
they do in Quechua dialects. Thus, for instance, kf, meat, and k’f, husband, have 
the same origin.’ (p.5) This statement is meaningless; only by showing a regular 
morphophonemic alternation between plain stops and stops plus glottal stop could 
it be made to have any place in Kiowa grammar. 

There follows next a description of certain morphophonemic, morphological and 
syntactic phenomena--not, incidentally, Classified that way by the authors--which 
have in common the alternation of one phoneme with another, 

The accentual features are treated next, and Harrington recognizes a system 
in which pitch and stress operate together, in a manner not dissimilar to that 


described by Trager for Taos.* Harrington writes only pitch, however, acute for 
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high, grave for low, and circumflex (an accent which, we are informed, is said to 
have been started by Aristophanes of Byzantium!) for a high-low accent. Unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, is the attempt to define the difference between high and low as 
‘a musical fourth, or a little less.' (p.7) Some useful lists of Kiowa words 
illustrating various accentual patterns follow. 

Stylistics is the last matter discussed in the chapter on 'phonematics’, 
It is good to have in print a statement that one of the ‘primitive’ (quotes 
mine) languages too has styles that vary with the age, sex, and status of the 
speaker and with the nature of the occasion. 

‘Morphomatics' is here defined as dealing ‘with the morphom, or denotatory 
minimum, of Kiowa, and with the stringing together of morphoms...' (p.12). 
Kiowa is described as having verbs--with two statuses, static and kinetic; two 
aspects, completive and non-completive; three tenses, present, past, and future; 
two asseverations, positive and negative; and substantival forms that serve as 
nouns. It is also said to have nouns, adverbs, and some other form-classes 
based largely on meaning. Almost no examples are given, and one consequently 
finishes the chapter with very little idea of the structure of the language. 

To ‘lexics’ are devoted only two short paragraphs which comprise the next 


chapter and which serve principally to introduce the Kiowa text which follows. 


This is the by-now-thrice-familiar story of the Udder-angry travellers-off> which 


appears with a historical preface and an interlinear translation. 

The one-page glossary which follows lists some of the words in the text in 
alphabetical order, together with their meanings. 

There is no index or list of references. 

It is to be hoped that the School of American Research will see its way 
clear in the future to publishing linguistic monographs which will be either 
of interest to the layman or of use to the specialist. 


(May 11, 1948] Edith Crowell 
University of Oklahoma 
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